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Le Principe des Nationality et les Guerres. Son Application au Probllme 
Colonial. By Bernard Lavergne. Paris: Iibrairie Felix Alcan, 1921. 
pp. xii, 211. 

With this volume on the principle of nationalities, published in the series 
Les Questions Actuelles under the direction of Emile Borel and Georges Dumas 
of the Sorbonne, Bernard Lavergne, professor in the faculty of law of the 
University of Nancy, has made an interesting contribution to a difficult 
subject. His starting point is the absolute failure of the present League of 
Nations, as he sees it, due mainly to its own shortcomings, its disregard for 
the fundamental problems which should have formed its very basis. One 
of these problems, passed over in silence by the League, according to the 
author, is that of giving scientific form to the principle of nationalities, 
which has become such a burning issue during and after the war. 

Professor Lavergne divides his book into three chapters: 1. The Complex 
Theory of Nationalities; 2. The Principle of Nationalities in its Relation to 
the Colonial Problem; 3. The General Peace Problem and the Pact of the 
League of Nations. 

Calling attention in the first chapter to the fact that the writers on inter- 
national law are practically unanimous in ignoring or passing briefly over 
the principle of nationalities, the author reaches his own rather unusual def- 
inition of a nation as being "every population that is prevented from be- 
coming a state only by the oppression of a foreign government". In other 
words, a nation is a state in the making, while a state is a completed, achieved 
organic structure. He develops two forms of the theory of nationalities, 
the active form manifested by a demand of the "nation" for secession in 
order to become an autonomous state, and the more frequent passive form 
appearing in the desire to be reunited with the mother country. 

Five conditions are necessary to entitle a "nation" to become an auton- 
omous state in the active manner, namely: 1. Desire for autonomy; 
2. Distinct historical development and traditions; 3. Ability to govern it- 
self; 4. Possession of a population and economic wealth, also a sufficiently 
extended territory; 5. Sufficient scientific culture. The Russian provinces 
of Europe, as the Ukraine and the Baltic provinces, do not satisfy these 
requirements, according to the author, as they have no distinct historical 
traditions, although the outlying former provinces of Russia, such as Georgia, 
fulfil the conditions. 

For the passive form of achieving autonomy only the desire of reuniting 
with the mother country is requisite. The desire of Austria to unite with 
Germany is an example of this. But in certain cases, as when small ethnic 
groups are located in the midst of a large state, or when the desire is mani- 
fested by backward peoples having no developed national consciousness 
(Macedonia, Albania), the wishes of the population can not be legitimately 
respected. Nor is Ireland entitled to autonomy, according to the author's 
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method of reasoning, because it lacks sufficient economic wealth and, once 
independent of England, would have to become economically dependent 
upon some other state, which would be inadmissible and impracticable. 
The principle of equality of all states, large and small, emphasized so strongly 
during the war, is shown to be applicable only to the modern civilized states 
possessing real autonomy, not, for instance, to the Asiatic or African states. 
In Professor Lavergne's opinion the nations made a grave error when they 
pronounced the principle of free accession in the two Hague conferences, 
especially in the second. To him it is one of the reasons for the "semi- 
sterility" of these conferences. 

In his second chapter the author takes up the question of colonization. 
Although the prime motive of colonization, he frankly states, is the enrich- 
ment of the colonizing nation, colonization is not incompatible with the 
principle of nationalities for two reasons. In the first place, as far as the 
colonies are concerned, it is not unjust, as it overturns nothing and violates 
no national sentiment among the natives, who do not possess such a senti- 
ment. In the second place, colonization is beneficent to the colony eco- 
nomically and otherwise, provided always that the work of colonization is 
carried on in a spirit of justice and humanity by the colonizing power. This 
leads the author to a discussion of the French system of colonization. He 
finds it sound on the whole, although he deplores the French practice of 
allowing the colonists to elect deputies to the French Chamber and thus to 
deal with questions not concerning them. 

The final chapter reviews once more the principal defects of the present 
League of Nations, as the author envisages them, namely its lack of basic 
principles and its non-conformity to any clear-cut type. He says that there 
are four distinct types of groups that the peoples of the world may form with 
a view to international order, to wit: 1. The old-fashioned, thoroughly dis- 
credited political alliance; 2. The judicial alliance, which failed to function 
in 1914; 3. The federal league, approached imperfectly by the present 
League of Nations; 4. A superstate or permanent federal union, that is, an 
international, universal group possessing an autonomous legislative council 
and an executive power, each with the right of absolute command in its 
particular sphere, the union having permanent binding force upon each 
member state and conditioning a frank renunciation of some sovereign 
rights on the part of each. This last alternative is the author's ideal. 
Differences arising between nations, he claims, are questions of power and 
are not reducible to simple questions of law. As life means motion, so there 
will always be struggles between peoples. At present they are manifested 
in war. However, war must be replaced, not by a court of justice, but by an 
international legislative assembly with well-defined powers, wherein each 
state is represented by delegates. In this assembly the author would have 
the future battles of the nations waged in a parliamentary manner, just as 
now the political party issues are decided in the national parliaments. A 
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court of justice, he says, is insufficient and inadequate, for it is not a question 
of judging but of legislating. We have experimented enough with wars, 
diplomacy and courts of justice in vainly attempting to bring about peace 
on earth, he argues. It only remains to try the international, world- 
embracing parliament. 

The foregoing resume" of Professor Lavergne's argument will be sufficient 
to give the reader an idea of his line of reasoning. Such a book is easy to 
criticise. For one thing, its three chapters are not sufficiently connected 
in plan or thought, and a better, more exact title could be found for the work. 
Again, many Americans will be inclined to smile at the solicitude with which 
the author argues for his ideal international parliament, which he himself 
admits still lies far in the future. This is only another indication that 
Europeans are by force of circumstances taking problems of future inter- 
national organization much more seriously than Americans. It might also 
be said in criticism that while the book begins as a theoretical study of the 
principle of nationalities it ends as a Tendenzschrift and that it is unfair 
to the principle of the judicial settlement of international disputes. But 
in spite of its shortcomings, whatever they may be, the book is a stimulating 
piece of work and reveals careful, logical thinking. 

Edwin H. Zeydel. 



The Conduct of American Foreign Relations. By John Mabry Mathews, 
Ph.D. New York: The Century Company, 1922. pp. vii, 353. $3.00. 

This book is a study of law and practice in the management of our foreign 
relations. The author shows the basis and modes of control, describes the 
central organization, the diplomatic and consular service, shows how treaties 
are made and enforced, and how we enter into a state of neutrality, war and 
peace. 

There are many books on our foreign relations, but this is the only one 
devoted to an exposition of how they are conducted. The author has 
smooth sailing when he describes the basis and machinery of control, but 
the waters become rougher when he describes the powers in treaty-making 
of each house of Congress and of both together and what are the untram- 
melled powers of the executive. Here we find much of conflict beginning 
when the government began and not yet settled. The principal sources 
of the book are: Moore's Digest, Butler's Treaty Making Power, CrandalPs 
Treaties, Their Making and Enforcement, John W. Foster's Practice of 
Diplomacy, Corwin's The President's Control of Foreign Relations, W. W. 
Willoughby's Constitutional Law of the United States, the volumes of 
Foreign Relations of the United States and the Supreme Court Reports, the 
richest mines of information being the Supreme Court Reports, Foreign 
Relations and Moore's Digest. The man who knows these three works thor- 
oughly knows American international law. 



